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through which they are rendering united service. 


Church Attendance in Great Britain 


A study of the extent to which people go to church 
in Great Britain and of the reasons why has recently been 
made by Mass-Observation for the London British W eek- 
ly, and is reported and discussed in the issues from Janu- 
ary 6 to February 24. In addition to the survey, data 
from other sources are presented. Between 1935 and 
1947, one study shows, the persons over 16 years of age 
attending churches of York fell from 17.7 per cent of 
the total to 10 per cent. Other polls of individuals show 
about 20 per cent “who say they go to church.” A study 
made by comparing year books for 1851 with the current 
ones indicates a drop in church membership from 40.5 
per cent of the population to about 15.5 per cent. 

The British Weekly sought to learn “something of the 
personal reality behind the bare answers of those” who 
say they go to church. The problem was approached by 
Mass-Observation “purely as a problem in sociology.” 
“Many challenging facts” cannot yet be explained; for 
instance, the fact that “increasingly the Free Churches 
minister to an aging population. Roman Catholics, on 
the other hand, recruit largely among youth.” It was not 
possible to make any special inquiry among Roman Catho- 
lics, although data from national samples have been in- 
cluded. Particularly important in the survey was Mass- 
Observation’s National Panel, “a voluntary body of men 
and women who regularly and at length submit answers 
to questions, in a form that penetrates beneath the sur- 
face-level of opinion.” 

An analysis of why ministers thought people went to 
church revealed two reasons given four or five times as 
often as any others: “Genuine religious conviction” and 
“habit.” There are “few signs of active anti-religion.” 
But fewer than one in five adults “admit to going to 
church themselves ; again, nine in ten have Bibles in their 
house, but only one in ten admits regularly to using one.” 

The evidence both from the churchgoers on the Nation- 
al Panel and from other sources indicates that people 
do not attend church in later life “if the habit of going 
to church, as distinct from Sunday school, is not formed 
early.” Many attend as children, drop it, and then return 
to it but “few take it up for the first time after the age 
of 20 or so.” This renewal of interest “frequently involves 
change of denomination.” Many people, it seems, “get 
the habit and atmosphere . . . and the general idea of 
God from their early years... . But often .. . religious 
beliefs lack fire and deep purpose.” A new denomination 
with a different emphasis may be particularly effective 
in creating a new belief. People who do return to active 
church life generally do so “as the result of personal 
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contact, and at least as often by personal friends or lay 
visitors as by ministers. There is great need for more 
personal bridges between ministers and the majority of 
the population, who do not go to church.” 


Who Goes to Church? 

It must be remembered that, in addition to the 15 or 
20 per cent who go to church regularly, another 40 per 
cent do so occasionally, and many listen to religious broad- 
casts. In general, the churchgoers are a cross-section of 
the population, except for the higher proportion of 
women among those attending church. But this is not 
true geographically. More people attend regularly in 
Wales and Scotland than in England, and in rural areas 
than in industrial cities. In London it was found that 
only 28 per cent had been to church in a month; in large 
towns 38 per cent; in small towns, 40 per cent; and in 
rural areas 50 per cent. Some denominations have a 
“predominantly working-class allegiance,” others are 
mainly middle-class. Small denominations often report 
the highest proportion of members in attendance. 

One of the studies indicated that of those who never 
go to church, “samples show nearly six in ten to be mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Slightly under two in 
ten are Nonconformists, one in ten is a Roman Catholic, 
and one in ten belongs to the Church of Scotland. But 
considering churchgoing in terms of regular attendance 

. . twice as big a proportion of Roman Catholics as 
Free Church people, and twice as big a proportion of 
Free Church people as members of the Church of Eng- 
land go weekly to church service. Thus, in proportion 
to its size, the Roman Catholic Church has the largest 
active membership, but the Church of England, because 
of its largest overall membership, has still numerically 
the largest body of regular churchgoers.” In the Free 
Churches the proportion of men and women attending 
is nearly in balance, but there is “a far bigger dispropor- 
tion of women” in Roman Catholic churches. The latter 
have the largest percentage of young people, the Free 
Churches the smallest. Both the Free Churches and the 
Roman Catholics draw their membership mainly from 
the lower-income groups but the Church of England has 
more support from the middle-class and higher income 
groups. However, the Church of England is so much 
larger than others that “inevitably it must permeate all 
groups of society.” 

A special study of a small sample of enthusiastic church- 
goers indicated that, although some people do make long 
trips to church, three quarters walk to church. A very 
much larger proportion of Free Church members than 
of Church of England attend two services or more regu- 
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larly on Sundays and midweek meetings of different types. 
But Free Church members are twice as likely as Anglicans 
to say that “habit governs their choice of church.” 

Next to “habit” in importance as a reason for church- 
going is “atmosphere,” followed by “religious teaching 
[not discussed here], the service in general, and the prox- 
imity of the church, [and] specific aspects of the service.” 
But these are overshadowed by more abstract reasons.” 

The Atmosphere of the Church 

It is clear, the British Weekly's study shows, that a 
popular, well-filled church is widely-known, even by non- 
churchgoers. The news about popular churches is usually 
spread “through neighbors and by word of mouth.” In 
the long run the congregation’s part is more vital than 
the minister’s in creating “atmosphere.” The minister's 
popularity, it seems, rests on his sincerity, not on “show- 
manship.” Very important also is the “slanting” of organ- 
ization. The first essential is “the establishment of a 
decided link between parson and people so that they to- 
gether . . . create the vital ‘atmosphere,’ in which every- 
body feels part of the whole, and in which church life 
is integrated with other factors.” Next in importance 
is the emphasis in activities on the church itself. ‘The 
churches most often full have usually at the same time 
a fairly ‘austere’ program of weekday activities in which 
Christian leadership courses and guild meetings play a 
greater part than scouts, guides, and dances. . . . Similarly, 
popular churches . . . do not appear to be competing with 
other forms of leisure activity.” It is interesting to note 
that in the churches studied in this connection the minis- 
ters were “the on/y full-time” workers. 

Non-churchgoers who gave their reasons for absence 
listed overwhelmingly the insincerity of minister and con- 
gregation, and the “standoffishness” of the latter; occa- 
sionally the dull service and hymns, and, very rarely, 
“dull and uncomfortable buildings.” 

jut in several general studies of attitudes churchgoers 
show very little difference from non-churchgoers. The 
churches have not been successful in facing “the two 
problems which are, perhaps, fundamental, not merely 
to our religious life, but also to our social and _ political 
life. These two problems are, first, to connect the leaders 
and the led, and secondly . . . not merely to face facts, 
but also to state them openly... . 

“Clearly, it is of fundamental importance in religion 

. . that the churchgoer should be given immediately 
an active part in church life and made to feel he is not 
different in kind from the ministers and church leaders. 
Until ministers and church workers of all descriptions 
realize what sort of lives are led by those outside the 
church, and also what sorts of problems they have to 
face and even what sort of language they talk, little 
further progress can be made.” 

The “basic problem of churchgoing” seems to be that 
of “atmosphere.” While the church should certainly use 
modern methods to attract people, nevertheless, “the 
attitude and sincerity of the ministers and of the con- 
gregation, their willingness and ability to understand the 
problems of those outside the church and the creation in 
the church of an equality rather than a ‘leaders and led’ 
basis are the first essentials.”” Far greater emphasis is 
needed, the British Weekly believes, “inside the churches 
on the understanding of the common man’s problems and 
on the working of the common man’s mind.” And this 
should include the doubts of sincere Christians about “the 
very basis of their faith.” Winning youth to the church 
is of first importance. 


Recent Developments 


There is reported to be much greater interest in the 
church today than during recent years. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is quoted to the effect that there is “a 
quickening of interest in religion.” Conditions in Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist churches are improving, 
The Church of Scotland reports “increases in communi- 
cants, baptisms, marriages and Sunday scholars.” 

Readers of the British Weekly were invited to comment 
on these articles. In the issue of February 17 the head- 
master of a large nonsectarian school near London, in 
which religious instruction is given, commented that “most 
boys and girls are ready to discuss and think about the 
practical application of religion to the problems of life in 
the 20th century.” They are more interested in group 
discussions than in lectures. In actual knowledge of the 
Bible he found very little difference between those who 
attended church and those who had only their school 
classes. 

In the issue for February 24, Colin A. Roberts, 
general secretary for home missions of the British 
Methodist Church and organizer of the 1948 London 
Commando Campaign writes that the (evangelistic) Com- 
mando Campaigns have shown ‘almost pathetic interest 
in religion often hidden beneath a blasé exterior, and 
revealed again and again when some word has broken 
through the crust of indifference.” Many people are going 
to new areas today in which there are “no shops, no 
school, no cinema, no church. The only things they share 
in common are water, electricity supplies, and boredom.” 
Miners and industrial workers must be ‘‘shown the Gospel 
in relation to their aspirations for a full and free life, the 
kind of life we rightly covet for ourselves, and therefore 
should covet for all men.” People in suburban areas may 
be as needy as in the slums. 

Dr. Roberts noted that since 1944 there has been a 
great increase in the enrolment of children and young 
people in the different types of activities for them, espe- 
cially the youth groups for those from 14 to 20. 


The Church in Postwar Germany 


At the close of the war the German people “thronged 
to the churches,” writes E. Theodore Bachmann, chief 
of the Religious Affairs Branch of the Office of Military 
Government of the United States in Germany, in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary Register for March. But 
very often they did not find the “new sense of direction” 
they sought. A fourth of the population of Germany are 
expellees and dispossessed who have “experienced the 
gamut of frustrations . . . yet their present plight is the 
end result of a separation of faith from life, of religion 
from daily affairs, which began long ago and now reveals 
a basic weakness in postwar German Protestantism.” 

But the church has been “anything but idle.” It is 
“struggling against great adversity to spell out its mis- 
sion and message in the language of the times.” Church 
leaders are studying social and political problems. Church 
service to the needy has reached “unprecedented heights.” 
Inner Mission and Evangelisches Hilfswerk have “given 
the clearest expression of the church’s intention to bring 
every available resource to bear on the spiritual and moral 
renewal of the people. The more than 80,000 Protes- 
tants, half of them deaconesses, doing such welfare work 
full time, have been aided by at least 200,000 voluntary 
helpers, whose motto is ‘pray and give.’ ” 

Although the vast majority of Germans have been bap- 
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tized and have had some religious training, religious in- 
difference has long been a serious problem. In the Soviet 
zone there are now 15,000 trained catechists (three quar- 
ters of them women) teaching in the released-time pro- 
gram for religious instruction. In that zone nearly 100 
theologically-trained women “vicars” are taking full parish 
responsibility. In the Soviet zone nearly 1,000 men and 
women are preparing for the ministry and some 3,000 
in the western zones. 

The laity are being drawn into the life and thought 
of the church “as never before.” A dozen Evangelical 
academies, founded since 1945, are “exerting a strong 
influence in imbedding the meaning of Christianity into 
the vocations of thousands of teachers, lawyers, journal- 
ists, physicians, employers, union workers, farmers, offi- 
cials, and others.” 

After the collapse of 1945 the churches were “the only 
organization covering the country’s four zones and giv- 
ing the people a semblance of unified effort.” 

The 28 regional churches of Germany have come to- 
gether in the Evangelical Church of Germany (FE. K. D.), 
organized in 1945. The free churches (Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Old Catholics, etc.) have joined with E. K. D. in 
the Work Fellowship of Christian Churches in Germany. 
This was organized in 1947, Martin Niemoeller is the 
president. 

There is closer cooperation between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants than formerly. This is expressed “partly 
in the Una Sancta movement, partly in semiofficial study 
commissions, partly in cooperative welfare work, and es- 
pecially among the expellees.” In some types of work the 
Roman Catholic Church is surpassing the Protestant, 
especially in “political life, youth work, publications of 
cultural and educational materials, and an approach to the 
German religious problem as a whole.” 


The German “Expellees” 


“Probably over eleven million” people in Germany 
today are “expellees” who were driven or have fled from 
their homes in eastern Europe, writes Jane Perry Clark 
Carey in the Survey for March. Mrs. Carey is assistant 
professor of government at Barnard College and was 
expert consultant on expellees and refugees to the Office 
of Military Government of the United States in Germany 
in 1948. There are also about two and a half million 
“evacuees” who were sent away from their homes within 
Germany during the war because of the bombing and 
cannot return because the cities are still in ruins. The 
disruption to Germany’s domestic economy is “a threat 
to world stability.” 

Before the war fewer than two thirds of the German 
people lived in towns under 20,000 inhabitants. “By 1946, 
nearly three quarters of the whole population had come 
to live in small towns.” Professor Carey describes 
Inzell, former tourist resort, in Bavaria where “nearly 
every farmhouse” is occupied by several families; some- 
times “five, six, or more people live together in one room.” 

Although Germany has lost East Prussia and the terri- 
tories east of the Oder-Neisse line, there are more peo- 
ple living in Germany today than in 1939—about 185 per- 
sons per square kilometer today in comparison with 168 
before the war. The largest proportionate increase has 
been in the British and American zones—nearly 18 per 
cent. In 1947 some 272,000 Germans from the Soviet 
zone went into the American zone alone, and in the sum- 
mer of 1948 some 1,500 to 2,000 were entering Bavaria 
alone weekly. Some of them have been able to start small 
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industries. Many of them were unable to continue their 
work after the currency reform of June, 1948 

Mrs. Carey urges that a large proportion of the build- 
ing materials available in Germany should be used for 
housing and industrial premises for the newcomers, that 
their labor should be used in constructing such buildings, 
and that supplies, such as furniture and clothing should 
be given to them first, since they have lost all their 
belongings. 

“Cultural integration into the German communities is 
of the utmost necessity for refugees and expellees. This 
will be primarily the task of the churches, private organi- 
zations, and the labor unions, working with the govern- 
ment offices.” 


The International Refugee Organization is not set up 
to take care of them. It “would probably break down 
completely” if it tried to do so without great reinforce- 
ment. German authorities and private agencies have had 
to assume the responsibility. The latter have “aided in 
the all-important tasks of health control, reception of in- 
coming strangers, and integration of newcomers into the 
communities where they have landed, and in which they 
may be remaining.” But the pressure of population is 
still an urgent problem. Emigration would help though 
it would lower still more the number of young men need- 
ed for economic revival. The U. S. Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 makes special provision for a small number 
to come to this country. 

The Western Allies have come to realize that “further 
expulsions into Germany would increase chaos to the 
breaking point and have serious political as well as eco- 
nomic repercussions. . . . 

“Although the refugees and expellees are now legally 
problems for the Germans, these people are so numerous 
that they hold in their hands much of the future of Ger- 
many and may help or hinder European recovery. They 
are a potential danger if not properly integrated cultural- 
ly and economically, and an asset if properly handled... . 
The responsibility cannot be left with the German authori- 
ties alone to handle so vast a problem.” 


Religion in the World Today 


Is the survival of religious faith possible in our mod- 
ern world? If not, what are the alternatives? These are 
the questions which two distinguished philosophers have 
attempted to answer in the Atlantic recently. W. T. Stace, 
professor of philosophy at Princeton University, insists 
in the September, 1948, issue of the magazine that the 
world is “nothing but an immense spiritual emptiness.” 
Our ideals, therefore, are “our own inventions.” Opinion 
to this effect dates back to the time of Galileo and New- 
ton when seventeenth-century scientists “turned their 
backs upon... final causes.” Since then science has 
“ignored and frowned upon” the “conception of purpose 
in the world.” It is this spirit that has “killed religion.” It 
cannot “get on with a purposeless and meaningless uni- 
verse.” 


It is held that man’s life is “purposeless and meaning- 
less.” “Hence the dissatisfied, disillusioned, restless, 
spirit of modern man.” This feeling of meaninglessness is, 
Professor Stace thinks, “the basic theme of much mod- 
ern art and literature,” as well as philosophy. “Belief 
in the ultimate irrationality of everything is the quintes- 
sence of what is called the modern mind.” Idealistic 
philosophies and romanticism in art and literature were 
“at bottom” only “comforting illusions” that were “born 
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of the refusal of men to admit the cosmic darkness.” 
But these are “shattered now.” 


But with their ruin “went the ruin of moral principles 
and indeed of all values.” Since morals no longer come 
from “something outside us in the nature of the universe 

. . . then they must be our own inventions. . . . There- 
fore morals are wholly relative.” Very important also, 
according to Professor Stace, is “loss of belief in the 
freedom of the will.” Scientific determinism has resulted 
in “the greater or less repudiation of personal responsi- 
bility which, in the popular thinking of the day, result 
from these tendencies of thought.” 

Modern skepticism has thus destroyed “the very es- 
sence” of the religious spirit. Can we save civilization 
without religious convictions? Professor Stace thinks the 
first necessity is to face the fact that there is “in the 
universe outside man... no help or comfort for man of 
any sort.” This means that we must learn to live “with- 
out illusions,” although human happiness in the past has 
“almost wholly depended on illusions.” If we cannot do 
so man will “probably sink back into the savagery and 
brutality from which he came.” 


Out of Darkness’ 


Theodore M. Greene, professor of philosophy at Yale 
University, challenges Professor Stace’s conclusions in 
the April issue of the Atlantic. He insists that “religion 
has not lost its power.” Rather, the picture that science 
paints is “neutral with respect to such purpose and mean- 
ing because the scientific enterprise, in and of itself, sim- 
ply ignores these issues.” Moreover, “organized Christi- 
anity ... is actually increasing its following in this coun- 
try, in England, and in some portions of Europe... . 
Christianity is more widely spread geographically and 
more deeply rooted among more peoples than it has ever 
been.” College students show a “renewed interest .. . 
in a faith to live by.” They may know little of the Bible, 
Christian doctrine, and the Christian tradition. Neverthe- 
less, “the ‘spirit of religion’ is a vital force in their lives.” 

Pure science, Professor Greene contends, “is by its 
very nature unqualified to deal with values.” It “simply 
has nothing to say about God or goodness or beauty.” 
But this does not prove that there are no such values. 
Scientific conclusions are “necessarily hypothetical and 
tentative.” Therefore, “science cannot properly deny that 
there may be meaning and purpose, or even a God, in the 
universe, though it cannot itself make any such assertions.” 
Evidence for the existence of God and of “a planned cos- 
mos” are to be found in “man’s moral experiences at their 
best.” 

If sensory experience is the only type which can be 
taken seriously, then Professor Stace’s conclusions would 
“inevitably follow.” But Professor Greene argues that 
“man’s moral and religious experiences . . . provide fur- 
ther contacts with reality and further clues to its nature. 
“Reflective religious faith . . . rests on precisely this 
more liberal and inclusive conception of experience. .. . 
The factor of reasonable interpretation is as essential as 
the factor of the primary experience itself... . 

“Many people feel obliged to repudiate religious be- 
lief because they identify religion with one of its cruder, 
more superstitious forms, or because they interpret more 
enlightened religious beliefs and practices in a crudely 
anthropomorphic manner. . . . Christianity at its en- 
lightened best should not be identified with its unenlight- 
ened distortions.” 


A Labor Extension Service 


Holding that better informed workers can contribute 
toward industrial peace and good citizenship in commu- 
nity and nation, the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America is on record 
in favor of a grant by Congress to provide an extension 
service for labor similar to that long available to farmers, 
A bill authorizing a grant for such service is now before 
the Senate. 

A statement presented by the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life has been adopted by the Executive 
Committee, as follows: 

“Labor today is assuming greater responsibility in 
shaping the character and direction of our common life. 
This requires education which will more adequately equip 
workers to meet these responsibilities. Better informed 
workers can contribute toward industrial peace, sound 
labor union policies, higher productivity, and better citi- 
zenship in community and nation. 

“Extension of educational services to farmers has been 
a long-established policy of the federal government, as 
well as in many states. We believe that similar educa- 
tional services should be extended to wage earners as 
well. We welcome the increasing access to information 
and education offered workers by institutions of higher 
education on their campuses and in their communities. 

“We hold that the responsibility for the extension of 
workers’ education rests upon all citizens, as the bene- 
fits accrue to all. It requires the cooperation of educa- 
tors and educational institutions. It calls for awareness 
by workers of their need as adults for continuing educa- 
tion. It calls for grants by federal and state governments. 
We believe that extension of this type of education de- 
serves the support of church people. 

“In the grant of public funds we hold that they shall 
be used only for such schools or institutions as the con- 
stitutions or statutes of the several states make eligible 
for tax support for educational purposes. We affirm our 
continued adherence to the American principle of the 
separation of church and state, and to the principle that 
public funds should not be used for sectarian purposes.” 


For Guidance of Your Emphases 


The extent to which organizations in the United States 
call upon citizens for “special emphasis” on certain days 
is revealed in a compilation, Special Days, Weeks and 
Months in 1949, made by the Inquiry Reference Service, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington. The pub- 
lication “is designed to assist businessmen in coordinat- 
ing advertising and other promotional plans with such 
events.” A number of observances recommended by 
church agencies are included. A calendar for 1949 is 
printed, and an alphabetical list of the names of days, 
weeks and months recommended, with the sponsors, and, 
in many instances, the purpose. 

More than 100 special events are recommended for 52 
weeks. Thus promoters of these observances frequently 
run into brisk competition. For example, during the 
second week of February, the American people were 
called upon to observe “Boy Scout Week,” “National 
Fig Week,” and “National Heart Week.” Five special 
events were scheduled during the third week of January, 
including the new “Church and Economic Life Week.” 
Mother’s Day and Rural Life (Rogation) Sunday occa- 
sionally come on the same day. 
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